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PARTY CONVENTIONS. 

BY SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN, OF ALABAMA. 



Nominations of candidates for President and Vice-President 
have been made, platforms have been formulated and prescribed 
to the people and to Congress, and nothing remains but for the 
four hundred and forty-four electors of the States to record as 
mere puppets the edict of the conventions. In casting their 
electoral votes in their respective States they must carry into 
effect this record prepared for them. If they should refuse to 
do so for any reason of their own, however just and important, 
it would be at the peril of infamy and even of suffering death 
by mob law. No crime, old or new, well known or newly dis- 
covered, perpetrated by the man whom they are required to vote 
for, would release the electors from the obligation imposed 
upon them by the national convention to which they hold 
a party allegiance. When this statement of facts and con- 
ditions, which is true and exact, is compared with the con- 
stitution of our country and with the duties and powers of 
the great office of elector, created by that instrument and ex- 
isting in no other form of government, it is startling to contem- 
plate the prostrate condition into which the whole system of con- 
stitutional elections of President and Vice-President has fallen. 
The politicians, in their eager hunt for power, have, as they 
think, utterly effaced those features of the constitution that were 
intended to maintain and preserve the sovereignty of the States 
in creating, by their separate and independent action, Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of the United States. 

These conventions virtually create electors for the several 
States, through agencies that are subordinate to their own power, 
over whose election, qualification, and returns they have usurped 
what is now unquestioned and final authority. The electors to 
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be voted for in the States, under the national convention system, 
must be regularly chosen by the factions that are represented in 
the conventions by their recognized delegates. No man could be 
less independent, or more a slave to superior power, than an 
elector chosen by a political party to represent a State and, yet, 
to record the decrees of a national convention. 

Concede, for argument's sake, that a national convention 
could be a safe place for selecting, instructing, and binding 
electors to do the will of their masters — the men who grind them 
out, like sausages, from their political machines — yet the question 
recurs, "What have the Territories to do with selecting, instruct- 
ing, and binding the electors to be " appointed " by " each State, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct " ? 

This arangement gotten up by the office-seekers, for their own 
advantage, under the pretence of widening the basis of representa- 
tion in the national conventions in order to give greater freedom 
and breadth to the expression of the popular will, is a total perver- 
sion and a serious abuse of the rights of the States to appoint their 
own electors and to instruct them, if they need instructions, as to 
the persons for whom they should vote. The only feature of the 
Federal Government in which the States, acting as such and in 
virtue of their local sovereignty, are recognized as being entirely 
independent, is in respect of the appointment of electors to vote 
for President and Vice-President of the United States. No 
federal authority can directly control the States in this matter. 
Yet these national conventions, because they assume to speak 
the will of the people, indirectly control the appointment of 
electors as completely as if they were possessed of the sovereign 
power to rule the States. 

The subject of the appointment of electors was twice care- 
fully considered : First, in 1787, and again in 1804, when the 
Xllth amendment to the constitution was adopted. There was 
no haste in these counsels, or want of serious attention to 
this, vital and peculiar feature of our government. When it was 
provided in the original constitution, and was left undisturbed in 
the Xllth amendment, that " each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of Elec- 
tors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress ; but no 
Senator or Eepresentative, or person holding an office of trust or 
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profit under the United States, shall be appointed an Elector," 
principles were then established that are inviolable. 

If a national convention, composed largely of members of 
Congress, of persons holding offices of trust or profit under the 
United States, and of delegates from Territories, can ratify, in 
advance of election, or can refuse to ratify, and thereby defeat, 
the appointment of electors chosen by the States respectively, 
they can, by such conduct, select their tools and minions to exer- 
cise the powers of electors and abrogate the independence of the 
States. 

It is not a sufficient answer to this sort of war upon State in- 
dependence, that each State may still appoint its electors, inde- 
pendently of the decree of the convention. Such is not the 
truth of history, nor will it ever be while national conventions 
control the political action of the people in the States. The con- 
ventions meet in advance of the appointment of the electors and 
resolve upon the nominees for President and Vice-President and, 
literally, confine the power of the electors to the casting of their 
votes for the men who are thus supposed to receive a majority of 
the votes cast in their respective States or districts. 

The combination of the entire political power of every State 
and Territory is centred upon the men named by the conven- 
tions respectively, and through the election of them ruin may 
come to the people of any State. They must endure the wrong 
and submit without a murmur, so omnipotent is this concen- 
trated national power. The men holding offices of trust or 
profit under the United States, and the men affiliated with 
these politically and holding seats in Congress by the same 
party tenure, and those who are seeking such places alone 
through party fealty, are too numerous and too powerful for 
any State or even many States to withstand. Such States 
are given to understand that the dominant power in the conven- 
tions will be the dominant power in Congress, as the one great 
party or the other may triumph in the elections, and that their 
only safety, their only chance for equality of statehood and for 
fair treatment, is in submission to the will of the great national 
conventions. 

Members of Congress and officeholders leave their seats and 
posts of duty and unite their great power with that of ex- 
pectant people in other States and Territories who are inflamed 
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by party zeal, or are hungering for the offices, and thus, through 
the decrees of the conventions, they endeavor to accomplish what 
they have not the power to do in their respective chambers, in fair 
debate and with responsible votes. This union of illegitimate 
forces is replete with mischief, malodorous with scandal, and vio- 
lates that wise and careful provision of the constitution under 
which the day on which the electors shall give their votes is re- 
quired to be the same throughout the United States. 

There could be but one reason for this provision of the con- 
stitution (and it is historic), that the electors in each State 
should be so independent of all the others that there should be 
no opportunity for trades and combinations between them, or for 
the pressure of outside influence upon them. Our national con- 
ventions have so far obliterated this part of the constitution that 
selfish combinations have become the prevailing factors in all 
nominations for President and Vice-President. The electors are 
really " appointed " on the day that the nominations for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President are made by the conventions. These 
candidates for President and Vice-President, if they have the 
popular strength, really appoint their electors, who have no dis- 
cretion in respect of the votes they will cast. They must vote 
for the nominees. The convention nominees are thus invested 
with the power of absolute political dictation. The platforms on 
which they are made to pose by the conventions do not even bind 
them in conscience, and are neglected, or perverted, or glozed 
over, to suit the personal views of the candidate as to the best 
method of securing the suffrages of the people. In the destruc- 
tion of the rightful power, dignity, and responsibility of the 
great office of Presidential elector, so essential to the liberties of 
the people, to the self-government of the States, and to the peace 
of the country when military dictators shall arise to claim the 
sceptre of power, we have sacrificed both the form and the sub- 
stance of constitutional elections of President and Vice-President, 
and we only gain the opportunity of filling the offices of the 
country, from President to tide-waiter, under the decrees of one 
or the other of the great national conventions. 

We also tolerate these conventions in their assumed authority 
of prescribing to Congress the measures of legislation which they 
choose to outline as the true expression of the popular will. This 
transfer of the legislative anthority to these conventions would, 
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possibly, ruin the country in a single campaign were it not that 
the party platforms are so loosely drawn up in order to entrap 
votes that the conscience of the legislators is left somewhat free in 
its construction of the commands of superior authority. If the 
platforms were sincere and were expressed in honest, plain terms, 
Congress would have nothing to do but to record in its statute 
books what the conventions have enacted. But the platforms 
are known to be worthless, except as the basis of campaign argu- 
ment. The platforms are formulated with the sole purpose of 
getting the largest possible number of votes for the nominees — 
the offices being the beginning and the end, and the sole purpose 
of the manipulators of the national conventions. 

The use of money, in vast sums, has become essential as an ele- 
ment of success in Presidential elections, just as coal is an essential 
in the propulsion of a steamer across the Atlantic. The conven- 
tions, therefore, carefully provide in advance for the financial 
necessities of a political campaign, by building up or sustaining 
the great interests chiefly embodied in great corporations, such as 
railroads, banks, and protected industries ; and thus the politicians 
and the monopolists grasp each other's hands in silent and clan- 
destine fellowship. 

In the recent conventions the monopolists and the office- 
seekers and office-holders did not fail to agree upon their plans of 
action. Their platforms placed both Houses of Congress in a 
state of paralysis as to the leading measures of reform, both as to 
finance and taxation, from which it is confidently expected that 
they may not recover before the next conventions are to be held, 
and certainly not during the existence of this Congress. The 
votes of the Territories and of the office-holders and ex-office-hold- 
ers settled these matters when they appointed the electors for the 
States by naming the men for whom they should vote, and by 
pretending to prescribe to Congress the enactment of the laws 
that they have promised to the people, in the event that the 
doings of the one convention or the other are ratified by them in 
November. The conventions swarmed with office-holders, ex-office- 
holders and office-seekers, and they have ruled the States, great 
and small, with a rod of iron. 

The constitutional plan of appointing electors is better than 
the national convention plan. It is the only plan by which the 
smaller States can ever assert their equality with the larger States 
YQI(. ctv. — NO. 429. 16 
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in the election of a President and Vice-President. Nearly every 
election under that plan may be decided by the equal votes of all 
the States in the House of Representatives. New York and Ne- 
vada would have equal power in the House, as they have equal 
suffrage in the Senate, and there would be no more of the domi- 
nation of concentrated wealth and the more than feudal power of 
great corporations in Presidential elections. The direct repre- 
sentatives of the people, chosen in each district for their virtue 
and intelligence, without the pressure of a great and impending 
Presidential election, would be present in the House to care for 
the interests of the people, and to defend the right of every State 
to appoint its own electors for President and Vice-President in 
such manner as its legislature should prescribe. Such men, 
chosen under the constitution and laws, are safer guardians of 
the rights of the people and of the States than any convention we 
have ever had, and especially are they to be trusted with a firmer 
confidence than the turbulent assemblages of 1892, in which 
office-holders and ex-office-holders and delegates from Territories 
controlled in every movement and fixed every result. After all, 
no plan can be devised, while the constitution remains as it is, by 
which the Senate and the House of Representatives can be deprived 
of the power of counting the votes of electors, and we have seen 
in our history that the power to count is the final power to ascer- 
tain and declare who is elected, from which decision there is no 
appeal. In lodging this power in the Houses, our fathers were 
wise, even "above what is written." 

Some day, not far removed, when the national conventions 
will have converted the whole system of Presidential elections into 
machinery for money-making and the capture of offices, the dis- 
gusted people will turn away from them and will again look, as 
our fathers did, upon the great office of elector as the salvation of 
the country. And, when the electors fail to elect a President or 
Vice-President, the States will come forward, as the second elec- 
toral body, through their representatives in the House, and, in 
their equal powers, they will exercise their highest duty towards 
the people and the government of the United States. If this 
could be done in 1892, the deliverance of the people from the 
power of self-seeking and ambitious schemers would signalize 
this as the most important epoch in American history. 

Electors appointed by each State to represent its own interests 
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and the welfare of its own people, without regard to conventions 
of office-holders, ex-office-holders, office-seekers and territorial 
delegates, or to their edicts, would present every great and material 
interest of every State to the just consideration of the country 
and secure for it a full and fair hearing in Congress and else- 
where. As it is, the smaller States are utterly disregarded and 
their demands are repelled with indifference, or scouted with 
insult and scorn. 

Any two or three such States, by taking such action, would 
alarm the politicians into a decent regard for their rights, and 
would gain, by constitutional means, at least a respectful hearing 
in the national councils. 

The States elect the President and Vice-President. Their 
laws control in every stage of the election and no officer of the 
United States can have any part in the election, or in ascertain- 
ing the result, except to preserve the evidence furnished by the 
States that an election has been held. Everything has been pro- 
vided in the constitution to relieve the States, when electing a 
President and Vice-President, from outside pressure, and from 
interference by those holding office under the United States ; 
even to making tbem ineligible as electors. 

The pressure of a national convention, applied by men of 
great national power and noted political generalship, — ex-cabinet 
ministers and the like, — tends to repress the independence of the 
newer and weaker States, if it does not terrorize them into abject 
submission. When the influence of these arbitrary and very 
skillful strategists is reinforced by the votes of delegates from the 
Territories who can have no voice in a Presidential election, the 
nature of the interference becomes danger 

The promise of offices to these self- constituted electors who 
infest the conventions, in the event of success, is considered the 
more binding because it is implied rather than expressed. In 
every sense that is material these delegates, by their votes in the 
conventions, will cast for their party the electoral votes of the 
States in which they secure a majority of votes. Being made ex- 
pressly ineligible as electors, by the constitution, they grossly vio- 
late its spirit and purpose by usurping all the functions, powers, 
and duties of the electors appointed by the States. They so 
dwarf and degrade the great office of elector as to leave none of 
its functions to be performed by those who are, nominally, ap- 
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pointed by the States, except such as could be as well performed 
by a ten-year-old boy. 

Then comes forth, naturally and as a logical consequence, the 
archfiend of bribery, and the whole country is alarmed and dis- 
gusted to find that the ballot is the mere merchandize of corrup- 
tionists and the wicked sport of gamblers. While the election is 
progressing, the amount of money spent in particular districts is 
considered the surest forecast of success, and the betting in politi- 
cal pool-rooms is bulletined, hourly, as the safest index to ex- 
pected majorities. If this government can be preserved in the 
revulsion that the people will some day create to wipe out these 
iniquitous consequences of national nominating conventions, our 
country may be again congratulated on having escaped a more 
embarrassing danger than that which followed the great Civil 
War. If this is to be done, the States alone can accomplish it. 

John T. Morgan-. 



